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Laymen Do It Better 


ORMERLY, men listened* more readily to ordained 
k clergy, supposing them better instructed in faith, 
but in our time lay witness gets a much readier 
hearing. This is true of both the written and spoken 
word. . . . In university circles in which my own 
life has been spent, I have remarked again and again how 
a single teacher of science or philosophy or history who 
testifies to Christian faith has a better chance of penetrat- 


ing the hard crust of contemporary unbelief than the com- 


bined eloquence of the theological faculty. . . . Noth- 


ing is more important than that those Christians whose 
high intelligence has given them the ear of their associates 
should be known as bearing equally intelligent testimony 
to faith. : For this purpose it is not enough for a man to be 
both Christian and intellectual unless he is also a Christian 
intellectual—that is, unless he can speak to his fellows about 
the gospel with the same acuteness of understanding which 
he brings to his own specialization-—-JOHN BAILLIE, 
Former Moderator of the Church of Scotland, at the Amsterdam 


Meeting of the World Council of Churches. 














Letters to the Editors 





Boggs Explains MAF Payments at Retirement 





Salaries Determine Benefits 


To the Editors: 

There is a vital connection between the 
salary upon which dues are paid and the 
annuity to which a minister will be en- 
titled when he retires at age 65, or be- 
yond. Paragraph 1 of the official plan pro- 
vides that the earned annuity is the 
equivalent of 1/80 of the total salary upon 
which dues are paid. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the greater the salary basis 
upon which dues are paid the larger will 
be the earned annuity upon retirement. 

Paragraph 14 of the official plan of the 
Minister’s Annuity Fund defines the sal- 
ary basis of a minister as “the cash sal- 
ary and other remuneration received by 
the minister or officer as such, plus fif- 
teen per cent additional for free use of 
manse, if any. If the member receives 
salaries from more than one church, and 
a manse is furnished, the 15 per cent shall 
be added to the cash salary paid by the 
church furnishing the manse.” 

“Other remuneration’”’ includes bonuses, 
or additional salaries, paid to a minister 
by the church or churches he serves. It 
may also include the rent paid by a church 
in lieu of a manse, for the home in which 
its pastor lives. In the event a church 
pays the rent for the home of its pastor 
it might be more advantageous to add 15 
per cent for manse to the cash salary of 
that church. The Fund is always glad to 
furnish information in such cases, and to 
abide by the decision of the minister and 
his church officers. 

In order to illustrate paragraphs 1 and 
14 of the plan, let us assume the case of 
a minister who became a member of the 
Fund eight years ago at age 62. During 
the past eight years the dues have been 
paid in full on the basis of an average 
annual salary of $6,250. Upon retirement 
from active service at age 70, that minister 
would be entitled to receive annuity bene- 
fits from the Fund in the amount of $625 
per year. This is calculated on the basis 
of $6,250 per year for 8 years, and equals 
$50,000. This total salary divided by 80 
provides the $625 per year annuity. This 
annuity would be paid to the minister 
at the rate of $52.08 per month, in ad- 
vance, as long as he lives, or until he 
returns to active service. 

WADE H. BOGGS, 

Executive Secretary. 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Minister Should Be Quintuplets 


To the Editors: 

Dr. MacLean’s article (Preachers and 
Pastors—or Promoters? OUTLOOK, Aug. 
23) focuses attention on a problem for 
which I know of no complete solution ex- 
cept to have all pastors born quintuplets. 
Then one could do pastoral calling, one 
could study, teach, preach and write ar- 
ticles for church papers, one could ad- 
minister and promote the program of the 
church, and attend committee meetings of 
the presbytery, synod and General Assem- 
bly, one could console the troubled and 
distressed, and one could work with the 
Sunday school and youth groups. 

Since it is too late to be quintuplets 
most of us will have to continue to em- 
phasize that phase of the work which 
seems to be the most pressing at the time 
and to strike some sort of balance in the 
overall picture. However, several things 
might help. The pastor might learn to 
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say “no” to some time-absorbing non-es- 
sentials, and to delcgate more responsibli- 
ties to the laity. The church might be 
educated not to expect the impossible and 
to provide assistants to carry some phases 
of the work. The synods and presbyteries 
might employ more executives to carry 
the responsibilities of the program it pro- 
jects so that these would fall less on the 
shoulders of the busy pastors. 


R. L. ST. CLAIR. 
Staunton, Va. 


Pastor IS the ‘‘Key Man’”’ 
To the Editors: 


Of course the minister is the 
“key man” in the local congregation, and 
as goes the minister, so goes the congre- 
gation, as a rule. " 

Let’s refer to the Program of Progress, 
which calls for four or five appeals during 
the year in which the minister takes part. 
So do the members of his congregation. 
Each appeal requires a separate organiza- 
tion with separate literature and each, a 
special offering. - » It seems to me 
that a Program of Progress wanting $7,- 
850,000 in five years from more than 600,- 
000 Presbyterians (a per capita of $2.50 a 
year for five years or less than five cents 
a week) should be streamlined all along 
the line. It would require much less or- 
ganization; it would be much easier to 
raise; much more efficient; with all the 
executive agencies united and cooperating 
in one overall appeal. 

The last Assembly approved a $780,000 
campaign for Montreat, the very heart and 
pulse of the church. . . . Are the min- 
isters and laymen who voted for this will- 
ing to do their respective parts and help 
put it over in their congregations? . . 

Two years ago Orange Presbytery ap- 
proved a $300,000 campaign for Glade Val- 
ley high school; $300,000 for Flora Mac- 
donald; $300,000 for Presbyterian Junior 
College; $300,000 for the Home for the 
Aged; and a smaller amount for presby- 
tery’s own camp and recreation grounds— 
all at the same meeting. 

Now who are the church courts con- 
trolled by and who is responsible for all 
this? 

Should I as a layman and the church's 
trustee for some of these institutions ex- 
pect the individual congregations to re- 
spond to what their ministers voted for 
and instructed me to do? We are going 
to get our goal from one-third of the 
congregations and outside friends, while 
two-thirds of the congregations in Orange 
and Winston-Salem Presbyteries haven’t 
participated. In this latter group we have 
made repeated efforts through the minis- 
ters to allow us to meet with their offi- 
cers to sit down and talk it over. We 
believe if the minister simply said to his 
officers he felt that we should have a hear- 
ing that we could have had it, and this 
wouldn't interfere with the type of ser- 
mons, 

This is the question: Why instruct us 
to do it, vote for it officially, and then 
lock the door? 

Perhaps the time has come for us, from 
the Assembly down, to form a Community 
Chest plan for our church programs. . . 

Dr. MacLean has made a fine contribu- 
tion in writing his article and provoking 
discussion. 

J. A. KELLENBERGER. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


One Answer! Smaller Churches 


To the Editcrs: 

Dr. MacLean speaks accurately. What 
he says about the city pastor is even mors 
true of the country pastor. It is more 
true again of the country pastor, who, in 
addition to covering a scattered group of 
churches, is trying to introduce the “pro. 
gram of the church” to many Christians 
who never heard of any part of it be. 
fore. 

But some thoughtful people have been 
asking this question: given ideal condi- 
tions, how many people can one man really 
be a pastor to? Is Ginter Park Church, 
for example, small enough so that Dr. Mac. 
Lean could be intimately acquainted with 
its membership if these other promotiona] 
jobs were taken off his calendar? 

Some would answer No; they would say 
that Ginter Park Church must colonize 
before any Ginter Park pastor will ever 
be able to become a common sight in Gin- 
ter Park Presbyterian homes. If other 
devoted men feel the way Dr. MacLean 
does, perhaps they will join him in a 
church-wide movement to colonize all our 
churches which may have grown too big 
for even the most earnest Shepherd to 
pastor. Such a movement might spread 
from Richmond all the way to Dallas. Who 
can tell? 

K. J. FOREMAN, JR, 
Yale Institute of Far Eastern Languages, 
New Haven, Conn. 


College Book 


To the OUTLOOK: 

I am just in receipt of the 1948 GOING 
TO COLLEGE HANDBOOK. It occurs to 
me that the greatest value of this book 
will be realized in putting it into the 
hands of members of the student body 
previous to their coming to school 
when the girl and her parents both can 
have an opportunity of looking over this 
together. . . Can your office address 150 
to the list which I will furnish you?... 

Thank you for your interest and let me 
express my best congratulations on this 
book. i 

FRENCH W. THOMPSON, 
President. 
yreenbrier College, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


To the OUTLOOK: 

I am writing to congratulate you on 
the new GOING TO COLLEGE HAND- 
BOOK. In my opinion, this is the best 
yet. 

MARTHA S. GRAFTON, 
Dean. 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 


WESTERN UNION 
AIR MAIL 25 COPIES GOING TO COL- 
LEGE HANDBOOK... 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


To the OUTLOOK: 
Please rush 75 copies. We would like 
to distribute at a special service. 
FIRST CHURCH, Tyler, Texas. 
100 copies—First, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
50—Idlewild, Memphis, Tenn. 
75—First, Spartanburg, S. C. 
50—First, Norfolk, Va. 
50—Govt. St., Mobile, Ala. 
50—First, Decatur, Ga. 
45—First, Sarasota, Fla. 
50—Second, Little Rock. 
316—Southwestern, at Memphis. 
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Oxnam Is Named One 
WC President; Mott 


Gets Honorary Title 


Mrs. Harrington Appointed 


To Central Committee 


Amsterdam (RNS).—John R. Mott, 
of the United States, missionary leader 
and Nobel Peace Prize winner, was 
elected honorary president of the World 
Council of Churches. Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam of New York re- 
placed Dr. Mott as one of the Council’s 
six presidents. 

Also elected presidents were: Marc 
Boegner, president of the Federation 
of French Protestant Churches; Goef- 
frey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; Archbishop Germanos, Metro- 
politan of Thyateira and Exarch of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch for Western and 
Central Europe; Archbishop Erling 
Eidem, Primate of the State Lutheran 
Church in Sweden; and Tsu Chen Chao, 
dean of the School of Religion, Yan- 
ching University, Peiping. 

Announcement of Dr. Mott’s election 
was received with a great ovation. 

All of the newly-elected officers ex- 
cept Bishop Oxnam and Dr. Chao served 
as presidents of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches. 


Central Committee Named 


Two women are among 20 American 
church leaders named here to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the council. Of 90 
persons elected to the committee, 12 
are laymen. One of the two women is 
Mrs. C. S. Harrington, Houston, Texas, 
representing the Presbyterian Church, 
US. 


Other Americans named were: 


Methodist—Bishop James C. Baker, 
Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, J. Earl Moreland 
and Ralph W. Sockman. 

Presbyterian, USA—John A. Mackay 
and William Barrow Pugh. 

Protestant Episcopal—Bishop Angus 
Dun and Charles P. Taft. 

Northern Baptist—Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg and Mrs. L. E. Swain. 

Congregational Christian—Douglas 
Horton. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion— 
Bishop W. J. Walls. 

Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Sy- 
nod—Petrus O. Persell. 

Evangelical and Reformed—Louis W. 
Goebel. 

Evangelical United Brethren—Bishop 
John S. Stamm. 

Disciples of Christ—George W. Buck- 
ner, 


Cavert Sees Discrepancy Between 


Size and Influence of Church 


Tells Amsterdam Meeting USA Church Does Not Exert 
Power Which Might Be Expected on Nation’s Life 


Amsterdam (RNS).—A 


“disturbing discrepancy” 


between the numerical 


size of the church in the United States and its positive influence on the nation’s 
life, was described here before a visitors’ conference held in connection with 
the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, New York, general secretary of the Federal Coun- 


cil of Churches, made the diagnosis, He 
said that despite numerous churches and 
church members, probably no American 
community is organized according to a 
Christian pattern. 

“It is especially easy for Americans 
to be blind to their precarious spiritual 
condition,’’ Dr. Cavert contended. “They 
are confronted with a less obvious crisis 
than the rest of the world. 

“They have maintained a naive faith 
in science as the cure for all their ills, 
regardless of the fact that science is 
neutral toward the moral values un 
which civilization depends.”’ 


Prefers Another Term 


Dr. Cavert defended American 
churches against the charge of ‘‘activ- 
ism’’ made against them by Europeans. 

Declaring he preferred the term 
“strongly missionary’ to ‘“activistic,” 
the Federal Council executive said, ‘‘the 
way in which the practical activity of 
American churches expresses itself is an 
effort to make Christianity effective in 
the social, economic and political life of 
the nation.” 


“It is part of our Biblical faith,” 
he continued, “that Christ is Lord of 
every realm of human life and his 
church must therefore strive to bring 
all social and political arrangements 
into obedience to his will.” 


Dr. Cavert said the vision of the ecu- 
menical church “thas begun to capture 
the imagination and loyalty of Christians 
in most churches in the United States.”’ 

“There is a new appreciation of the 
church and less emphasis on churches,”’ 
he explained. ‘“‘As it becomes more 
clear that there really is a world-wide 
community of faith and love which can 





National Baptist Convention—Benja- 
min E. Mays. 

Presbyterian, US—Mrs. C. S. Harring- 
ton. 

Society of Friends—A. I. Newlin. 

United Lutheran—Franklin Clark 
Fry. 





bind Christians together despite di- 
visions of nation, race, class and cul- 
ture, American churches are eager to 
take full part in this ecumenical fellow- 
ship. 

“The word ecumenical, which ten 
years ago was strange to us, is now 
domesticated in our religious vocabu- 
lary.’’ 


Niebuhr Warns Victorious Nations 


Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, warned the 
Allied Powers against regarding their 
triumph in World War II as ‘“‘proof of 
their virtue.” He cautioned them 
against plunging the world into a new 
conflict by their vindictiveness in vic- 
tory. 

Dr. Niebuhr deplored this vindictive- 
ness as “nothing but the fury of self- 
righteousness.” 

The American theologian spoke on 
“Christian Witness in the Social and Na- 
tional Order.” 


Points to Four Sins 


In discussing this Christian witness 
he accused the church of having com- 
mitted four “‘sins’’: 


(1) “There is no social evil, no form 
of injustice of the feudal or capitalist 
order which has not been sanctified in 
some way by religious sentiment and 
thereby rendered more impervious to 
change. 

(2) “Part of the church that fears 
involvement in the ambiguities of poli- 
tics has declared the problems of politics 
to be irrelevant to Christian life. It has 
abandoned modern men to the perplexi- 
ties of the modern community and seen 
brotherhood destroyed in a technical 
society without qualm. Usually this 
neutrality has not even been honestly 
neutral. 

(3) “The church, facing the com- 
plexities of the political order, has been 
content with insufferable sentimentality. 

(4) “That part of the church which 
has been conscious of these perplexities 
has been ready to elaborate detailed 
schemes of justice and law for the regu- 








4 


lation of the political and social life of 
mankind below the level of love and 
grace. But it has involved itself in 
graceless and inflexible legalism.” 


Church Must Be Freed 


Dr. Niebuhr declared it was part of 
the task of the Christian Church to 
preach judgment and mercy and thus 
‘“‘temper the wind for shorn sheep.” 

“If the church is to be a church,” he 
said, “it must, by prayer and fasting, 
extricate itself in some degree from its 
embarrassing alliance with this or that 
class, race or nation so that it may speak 
the Word of God more purely and more 
forthrightly to each man and nation and 
also to each generation, according to the 
peculiar needs of the person and the 
hour.” 
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Niemoeller Says W C Is One Step 

Hailing the formation of the World 
Council of Churches, Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller warned, however, that union 
must not be considered an end in itself. 

The German churchman said innumer- 
able Christian people all over the world 
“share gratitude and joy that a visible 
sign of fraternal unity has been set up 
at last.” 

“But our union is only a step on 
the way, not an end in itself,” he 
added. 

‘We do not know how difficulties by 
which we are faced are to be overcome: 
we even doubt if they can be overcome 
at all. This doubt goes further. We 
are even talking about a post-Christian 
era in which we live, and we see the pro- 





Big and Little Decisions 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





HE DIFFICULTIES in which we 

— and the Russians are involved in 

Berlin nicely illustrate one of the 
problems of human relations, 

Many of our sincere idealists would 
like to solve the problem of interna- 
tional relations by persuading the na- 
tions of the world to make a “‘big”’ de- 
cision in favor of world government, in- 
stead of many little decisions of strategy, 
which seem to involve us more and 
more deeply in the morass of mutual 
mistrust. They think a big decision 
would obviate the necessity of all these 
little decisions. 

Actually the creation of even a modi- 
fied form of world government requires 
a certain degree of mutual trust between 
Russia and the West. Without such 
trust either one or the other side would 
refuse to come into the constitutional 
structure. 

World government, as any govern- 
ment, can strengthen mutual trust by 
legal procedures; if it has a minimal 
degree of mutual trust on which to build. 
But no law, government or constitu- 
tional procedure can create that mini- 
mal degree of mutual confidence which 
must furnish the foundation of any legal 
system, 

While idealists have sought to per- 
suade the nations to solve our prob- 
lems by a big decision, we drifted more 
and more into a situation where mutual 
mistrust had grown to such a degree 
that we could not even bargain with the 
Russians. They have been trying to 
make our position untenable in Berlin 
in order to force us to bargain about 
our policies in the whole of Germany. 

But we did not trust each other 
enough to engage in such bargaining. 
We were afraid to agree to a withdrawal 
of all troops from Germany because we 
suspected the Russians of the desire to 
take over the whole country, once we 
departed. Our suspicions are not un- 
founded. The Russians, on the other 


hand, are afraid that they may lose the 
whole of Germany to our influence. 


In this situation we have done well, 
on the one hand, to hold firm and prove 
that we cannot be edged out of Berlin. 
Yet we must, on the other hand, finally 
find a formula which will make it pos- 
sible for us and the Russians to “get off 
the hook’”’ on which we both find our- 
selves. 


The risks of war in the present situa- 
tion are too great. But we can make 
no decisions which do not contain some 
risks of war. If we are too afraid of 
those risks, we will do what the nations 
did in Hitler’s day. We will increase 
the risks of war in our effort to avoid 
them. 


It would be nice if we could vault 
over all these ambiguous and risky deci- 
sions and make one big decision for 
peace. But life is not like that. Years 
of political bargaining will have to pre- 
cede the “‘big’’ peace decision. For the 
mutual trust required by the big deci- 
sion will develop slowly and only if a 
great deal of wisdom and forbearance 
on both sides is shown. 


I am reminded of an analogous sit- 
uation in personal life. [I knew of an 
engaged couple, representing two dif- 
ferent religions, who found great dif- 
ficulty in agreeing on what basis their 
marriage should take place. In despera- 
tion they tried to solve their problem 
by setting up a lot of abstract rules for 
an ideal marriage. But when they had 
finished with these rules, they were still 
as far as ever from solving their imme- 
diate difficulties. The abstract rules had 
not helped them in the concrete situa- 
tion. 

The world situation is very concrete. 
It is filled with real, rather than ab- 
stract, dangers. We may or may not 
solve these concrete problems; but there 
is, at any rate, no way of circumvent- 
ing them.—(Copyright, 1948, by RNS.) 
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cess of decay affecting the Christian 
Church itself.” 


Disorder Is God’s Judgment 


Niemoeller said that a clear Christian 
message will be impossible unless it is 
recognized that the world’s disorder is 
the ‘“‘judgment that God has sent upon 
us and which we so richly deserve.” 

“If we meet together here represent- 
ing Christians everywhere,” he added, 
“and seek for a way within the disorder 
of the world, we do not do so in order 
to draw up yet another plan which we 
would then propagate as our Christian 
plan. 

“If we rather ask and seek together 
for God’s design, then there is a broad 
basis of agreement among us, insofar 
as we shall all realize our implication 
in the trepidation and fear and appre- 
hension of things that are to happen 
on earth. We ourselves stand under 
God’s judgment which is being revealed 
throughout the world today.” 


Inroads of State 


An appeal that the World Council of 
Churches begin long-term planning for 
the revival of the church and to meet 
the inroads of the State on human rights 
was made here by J. Hutchison Cock- 
burn, former Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Addressing a meeting on Christian re- 
construction and interchurch aid, Dr. 
Cockburn outlined how the churches of 
Europe had gradually emerged from 
their war experiences. 


He said the churches in countries 
that had not suffered so heavily had 
done a great deal by sending food, 
clothes, and woden buildings to the 
less fortunate, organizing help for 
refugees and encouraging the churches 
to launch out into new experiments. 


Another speaker told the meeting 
there were 9,000,000 refugees in Europe 
immediately after World War II and 
this number had since grown to 14,- 
000,000. 

He said 12,000,000 of these were 
of German ethnic origin and mostly 
squeezed into Germany, ‘a country 
which has lost half its houses.’’ 

Wherever these refugees are, the 
meeting was told, there is a serious eco- 
nomic burden and a potentially serious 
source of international conflict. 


Trend to Totalitarian State 


Western nations, notwithstanding 
their democratic institutions and con- 
victions, ‘‘are on the way to totalitarian- 
ism,” according to Emil Brunner, noted 
Swiss theologian. 

He explained to a public meeting that 
this trend prevails because ‘‘wherever 
social evil is to be cured, people in the 
Western nations appeal to the State for 
help instead of mobilizing non-State in- 
stitutions and associations.” 
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Dr. Brunner described the totali- 
tarian state as ‘“‘the real social evil 
of our times, by far over-reaching in 
perniciousness any other social evils, 
not omitting capitalism.” 

“In our time,” he said, “social legis- 
lation and State interference in eco- 
nomics cannot be avoided, but we should 
be conscious of the fact that the way 
through the State is particularly danger- 
ous and should be taken only when no 
other means are available.” 

The Swiss churchman contended that 
nationalization of any part of economy 
is legitimate only in those spheres which 
by their very nature are monopolistic. 

Nationalization of industry as such, 
he warned, is the sure road to the totali- 
tarian state, “in spite of the democratic 
ideals and intentions of those who prop- 
agate this nationalization.”’ 

“Once economy is nationalized,’ he 
said, ‘‘the totalitarian state is there 
whether wanted or not.”’ 


Niebuhr Answers Hromadka 


A reply to Prof. Joseph Hromadka’s 
support of the Communist-dominated 
regime in Czechoslovakia and his indict- 
ment of Western civilization (OUT- 
LOOK, Sept. 6) was made here by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

Dr. Niebuhr admitted many points in 
the Czech churchman’s attack on the 
West, but asserted that he was wrong in 
presenting the Soviet system as a possi- 
ble alternative to the Western way of 
life. 


The American theologian stressed 
that the real tragedy of our age lies 
in the “horrible evils generated by the 
Communist alternative to our civiliza- 
tion.” 


“Hell knows no fury like that of a 
prophet of a secular religion who has be- 
come the priest-king of a Utopian state,” 
Dr. Niebuhr said. ‘The ramparts of our 
civilization may be tattered but they con- 
tain defences of freedom which require 
that we support them against this new 
fury.” 

One hundred and thirty-five of the 151 
member churches in the World Council 
of Churches were represented at the 
organization’s first Assembly here, it 
was reported by Herbert Newell, assis- 
tant general secretary of the World 
Council. 

In addition, representatives were pres- 
ent from 14 “‘minority’” churches, most 
of which are younger churches in Africa 
and the Orient who have not attained 
full autonomy from Western Churches. 


Communism and Capitalism 


Christian churches should reject the 
ideologies of both communism and capi- 
talism, a study section of the World 
Council of Churches declared. 

The section, submitting a report on 
the Disorder of Society, said that both 
Systems are inadequate and that each 
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has made promises it could not receem. 

“The Christian Church should seek 
to draw men away from the false as- 
sumption that these systems are the 
only alternatives,’”’ the report stated. 

“It is the responsibility of Christians 
to seek new creative solutions which do 
not allow either justice or freedom to 
destroy the other.” 

After lively discussion the report was 
commended by the Assembly to the 
churches for consideration and action. 
Some delegates criticized the report on 
the ground that it had not sufficiently 
condemned communism, while another 
group déclared it had inadequately cri- 
ticized capitalism. 


Points of Conflict 

Points of conflict between Christian- 
ity and atheistic Marxian Communism 
were listed in the report as follows: 

(1) The Communist promise of what 
amounts to complete redemption of man 
in history; 

(2) Belief that a particular class 
by virtue of its role as bearer of a 
new order is free from the sins and am- 
biguities Christians believe to be char- 
acteristic of all human existence; 

(3) Materialistic and determinist 
teachings, however qualified, that are 
incompatible with Christian belief in 
man as a person made in God’s image 
and responsible to him; 

(4) Actual methods practiced by 
Communists in dealing with opponents 
and in demands made by the party on 
its members for exclusive and unquali- 
filed loyalty ‘“‘which belongs only to 
GodGod.”’ Also policies of communist 
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dictatorship in controlling every aspect 
of life. 

The report urged the church to resist 
extension of any system that not only 
includes oppressive elements, but fails 
to provide any means by which the vic- 
tims of oppression may criticize or act 
to correct it. 

“It is part of the mission of the 
church to raise its voice of protest 
wherever men are victims of terror,” 
the report stated, ‘‘wherever they are 
denied such fundamental human rights 
as the right to be secure against ar- 
bitrary arrest, and wherever govern- 
ments use torture and cruel punish- 
ments to intimidate the consciences of 
men.” 


Place of Trade Unions 


Turning to conflicts between Chris- 
tianity and capitalism, the report said 
that developments in capitalism vary 
from country to country and often the 
exploitation of workers, characteristic 
in early capitalism, has been corrected 
in a considerble measure by the in- 
fluence of trade unions. 

Named as specific conflicts between 
Christianity and capitalism were the 
following: 

(1) Capitalism tends to subordinate 
what should be the primary task of any 
economy, the meeting of human needs, 
to the economic advantage of those with 
the most power over its institutions. 

(2) Capitalism tends to produce ser- 
ious inequalities. 

(3) Capitalism has developed a prac- 
tical form of materialism in western 
nations in spite of its Christian back- 





Amsterdam (RNS).—A _ vigorous 
criticism of ‘‘Barthian ideas’’ was 
voiced by Albert D. Belden, founder 
of Pax Christi, universal pacifist 
Christian organization, in an ad- 
dress before a visitors’ conference 
held in connection with the World 
Council meeting here. 

(The reference to Barthian ideas 
pertains to the views of Karl Barth, 
world-famous Swiss theologian, who 
delivered a major address to early 
sessions of the Assembly.) 

After urging cooperative action on 
the part of all Christians in renounc- 
ing war, the British Congregational- 
ist clergyman declared: 

“Tt seems to me that the Assem- 
bly is under the dominance of Barth- 
ian ideas. It is not believed that 
Christ has a plan for the church to 
follow—simple, dynamic, adequate; 
a plan whereby the church can de- 
liver markind from the horrible fate 
threatening it.” 

“The fall of Christian civilization 
does not seem to matter,” he con- 





Says Barthian Ideas Dominate 


Britisher Attacks Swiss Leadcr as Supporting Aloof Unconcern 


tinued. ‘Civilizations come and go, 
but the church, serenely theologizing, 
calmly aloof, announcing gently the 
love of God that its own aloofness 
denies, may go on forever.”’ 

“One asks, for what purpose such 
a church goes on if it has so utterly 
failed and betrayed humanity, and 
so completely betrayed itself.” 

“Talk of ecumenical Christianity,” 
he said, ‘“‘whilst acquiescing in the 
slaughter of Christians by Christians 
is to be guilty of hypocrisy. To stand 
idly by and make theological virtue 
of idleness whilst humanity in vast 
masses is done to death is something 
utterly unnatural to the Christian 
spirit.” 

“Barth’s advice suggests that it is 
common for humanity everywhere to 
be found fallen among thieves. The 
church, he says, should not behave 
like a good Samaritan, but rather 
like the priest who passed by on the 
other side—doubtless too busy poring 
over a theological manuscript to be 
bothered with the fate of humanity.” 
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grounds, for it has placed its greatest 
emphasis upon success in making 
money. 


(4) Capitalism has also kept people 
in capitalist countries subject to a kind 
of fate which takes the form of such 
social catastrophes as mass unemploy- 
ment. 


A System Is No Guarantee 


The report stressed that men are 
often disillusioned when they find that 
changing a particular system does not 
bring unqualified good, but often fresh 
evils. 

“New temptations, greed, and power 
arise even in systems more just than 
those they have replaced because sin 
is ever present in the human heart,” 
the report declared. ‘Many therefore 
lapse into apathy, irresponsibility and 
despair. 

“To find ways of realizing personal 
responsibility for collective action in 
large aggregations of power in modern 
society is a task not yet undertaken 
seriously.” 

“In the light of Christian under- 
standing of man we must say to advo- 
cates of socialization that the institu- 
tion of property is not the root of cor- 
ruption of human nature,” the report 
said. 

“‘We must equally say to defenders of 
existing property relations that own- 
ership is not an unconditional right. 
It must be preserved, curtailed, or dis- 
tributed in accordance with the require- 
ments of justice. 

“The coherent and purposeful order- 
{ing of society has not become a major 
necessity, but centers of initiative in 
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HE WORLD COUNCIL is a fact! 

This is the supreme signifi- 

cance of the first days of Am- 
sterdam. For ten years, during 
which the war intervened, the Pro- 
visional Committee has been working 
in preparation for this organizational 
meeting. It wrought wonders in 
service and the maintenance of inter- 
church relationships during the war 
and in concerting a _ prodigious 
amount of preparatory study by 
church leaders over the world. But 
at 10:30 A. M. on Monday, August 
23, 1948, when 1,450 representatives 
of 151 churches from 42 nations 
voted with gpontaneous unanimity 





The World Council Is a Fact 


By JOHN NEWTON THOMAS 


and thunderous applause to consti- 
tute the World Council, the commit- 
tee’s labors were crowned and the 
prayers of thousands answered. 

There is a sobering recognition of 
the difficulties in the next few days 
arising from differing points of view 
among the constituent churches and 
also of the fact that an ecumenical 
organization is only a means and 
not an end. Yet the atmosphere of 
hope and determination now prevail- 
ing in Amsterdam and the enthusias- 
tic vote on Monday bespeak a will 
to unity which can surmount all ob- 
stacles. 








economic life must be encouraged to 
avoid placing too great a burden upon 
centralized judgment and decision.” 


Church’s Contribution 


As to the church, the report asserted 
that the greatest contribution it can 
make to the renewal of society is to be 
“renewed in its own life in faith and 
obedience to the Lord.” 

“Tf the church can overcome national 
and social barriers dividing it, it can 
help society overcome those barriers,’’ 
it said. 

It charged that in the case of racial 
barriers the church has failed most la- 
mentably ‘“‘where it has reflected and by 





Amsterdam (RNS). — Professor 
Joseph Hromadka’s support of the 
Communist-dominated regime in 
Czechoslovakia considerable 
discussion among those attending 
the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches here. 

At press conferences, Professor 
Hromadka, a leading Czech theolo- 
gian, was closely questioned. He said 
he thought the present-day expan- 
sionist tendency of the Soviet Union 
was more self-defense than real ex- 


caused 


pansionism. 

“We are not living in a time of 
normal democratic processes,” he 
said. ‘‘Many of our freedoms, for 


example, freedom of the press, are 
restricted. But I received permis- 
sion to visit Amsterdam without dif- 
ficulty. 

“Our revolution is still going on. 
Many people disagree with my atti- 
tude, but I believe under historical 
circumstances there was no other 
way of political action.”’ 





Hromadka Explains Stand 


Tells Why He Serves on Czechoslovak Central Action Committee 


Dr. Hromadka stressed that the 
government did not interfere with 
the work of the Jan Hus Theological 
Faculty at Prague University, of 
which he is a member. 

However, he disclosed that a Com- 
munist official had said to him: ‘“‘We 
are not going to touch you or your 
church, but after we have reorgan- 
ized the country and established a 
new social order, the church will 
wither away.” 

At this point, Dr. Hromadka said, 
“I do not believe that.” 

He added he had acepted a posi- 
tion on the Czechoslovak Central 
Action Committee mainly because it 
would give him an opportunity to do 
something in the way of relieving 
wrongs and injustices. The work of 
the committee, he said, had steadily 
increased. 

Dr. Hromadka emphasized that he 
would resist any restrictions on his 
freedom to teach even if such re- 
sistance meant going to prison. 








practices sanctified racial 
rampant in the world.” 

“It now must call society from racial 
prejudice, from practices of discrimina- 
tion and segregation, as denials of jus- 
tice and human dignity,’”’ the report 
said. 

“But it cannot say a convincing word 
to society unless it takes steps to elimi- 
nate these practices from the Christian 
community, because they contradict all 
{t believes about God’s love for all his 
children.” 


prejudice 


Alliance With Political Parties 


A warning against identifying the 
Christian Church with any political 
party was added to the report on the 
Disorder of Society. 


“One problem,” the report said, “is 
raised by the existence in several coun- 
tries of Christian political parties. The 
church as such should not be identified 
with any political party and must not 
act as though it were itself a political 
party. 

“In general, such parties are hazard- 
ous because they so easily confuse 
Christianity with the inherent compro- 
mises of politics. They may cut Chris- 
tians off from other parties which need 
the leaven of Christianity. They tend to 
consolidate all who do not share the 
political principles of the Christian 
party, not only against that party but 
against Christianity itself. 

‘But when all these warnings have 
been given it may still be desirable in 
some situations for Christians to or- 
ganize in a political party for specific 
objectives so long as they do not claim 
it is the only possible expression of 
Christian loyalty in a situation and so 
long as such a party will guard against 
the temptation to continue after any 
valid reason for it has ceased to exist. 

“The same principles would apply to 
other forms of organized Christians it 
public affairs.” 
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Letters to the Editors 





Church Organizations Need to Be Up to Date 





— 


More Complete Dedication Required 
To the Editors: 


Dr. MacLean’s article is worthy of se- 
rious consideration, but it should be re- 
membered that the preacher is not alone 
in feeling the pressure of organizations 
and activities. Many of our business and 
professional men are saying, “If they 
would only let me alone long enough to 
do the things that need to be done.” (See 
Reader’s Digest for July.) 

As you have well suggested in your 
editorial columns, the problem is inher- 
ent in the pastoral office. The starting 
point, however, for whatever degree of 
solution is desirable, is found in our abil- 
ity as pastors to discipline ourselves. I 
am confident that there are ministers, Dr. 
George Buttrick, for example, who con- 
front tremendous pressure from every 
side, and who through the disciplining of 
self are doing the things that need to be 
done in the pulpit and in the pastorate. 

I cannot agree with the suggestion that 
at least a partial answer may be found 
in stream-lining our church organizations. 
Whether we like it or not, we are living 
inan age when religion cannot simply be 
put on display in a self-service establish- 
ment! Instead of stream-lining our or- 
ganization, denominationally and on a 
local basis, we need to bring it up to date. 
The conflict between the denominational 


program and the local pastoral program 
exists today primarily because as a church 
we have heen too long content to attempt 
the most important work in the world 
with second- and third-rate tools and 
methods Our denominational agencies 


need modern research departments (the 
Re-study Committee work is in the right 
direction), additional staff members. Lo- 
cal congregations need more and better 
voluntary workers, modern and practical 
equipment, and in many churches addi- 
tional staff members. All this calls for 
greater support of the church, but basi- 
cally, is not this problem simply that of 
more complete dedication to him whom we 
would serve? 
W. A. BENFIELD, JR., 
Vice-President. 

Louisville Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


Church Is Missing Main Objective 
To the Editors: 


The article py Dr. MacLean is both in- 
teresting and timely. He doubtless voiced 
the opinion of many hard pressed and be- 
wildered preachers. 

The situation presented is largely the 
result of a zeal for organization. No one 
man can preach and be the pastor he 
should and oil the machinery of a highly 
organized church. 

Organization comes about mainly with 
the “bigger and better” idea. Heavy en- 
rollments cry for machinery. 

The minister also has to face organi- 
zation in the church courts. There are 
commissions, committees and meetings of 
various and sundry kinds. But a minis- 
ter must be a good presbyter. 

Then there are the many organizations 
of a community. They cry loud and long 
for the time and talents of the minister. 


In the face of these conditions, a man 
must face the fact that he has only so 
much strength and time. If he is to de- 
vote himself to his main task, the sooner 
he learns to say “no” and mean it, the 
better. 


The church is in a bad way. Organiza- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
is producing little in the way of the dy- 
namic necessary for the main objective. 
Organization can never take the place of 
the right sort of pastors or be substituted 
for the chief functions of the minister. 

EDGAR GAMMON. 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


People’s Choice 
To the Editors: 


I am in hearty agreement with Dr. Mac- 
Lean’s article. 


It is one person’s opinion that preach- 
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ers are in a large measure responsible for 
their present dilemma since we made the 
program of our church what it is. I am 
also reasonably confident that the great 
majority of lay people would be very 
happy if we would use more time in study 
and preparation for preaching and in do- 
ing the work of a pastor. 


D. C. McINNIS. 
Carton, N. C. 


Elders‘ Privilege 

To the Editors: 

—s 00 . are presbyters along 
with the minister. Therefore it is their 


privilege and duty to aid in the pastoral 
work of the church. 


DAVID A. HUFFINES, JR. 
Gloucester, Va. 





Get Ready Now For 


CHURCH LOYALTY SEASON 





SEPT. 19 To help in your church’s observance of this impor- 
: tant season, THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK offers 
U the following pamphlet reprints which attract a wide 
THR and enthuiastic response from pastors and people. 
NOV.7 These (the first six) by the incomparable Kenneth 
, J. Foreman will be especially helpful during Church 
Loyalty Season: 
SEPT. 1. PRAYER IN A LIBRARY 





11 Widely used by college libraries during matriculation 
week for distribution to all new students. 




















SEPT. 2. HOW TO USE SUNDAY 
19 For Sabbath Observance Day. Commended by the 1946 
yeneral Assembly as a ‘‘wise approach to this subject.”’ 
= 3. FILL THE CUP GENTLY 
OCT. 2 Religious Education Week material. A practical sugges- 
tion for parents and teachers. 
oct. 4. HOW TO PREPARE FOR COMMUNION 


3 Excellent before World Wide Communion Sunday or any 
Communion Sunday. 





FIRE IS CLEAN 
after death). 











(a discussion of the state of the body 


6. LIKE PEOPLE, LIKE PRIEST (the people make possi- 


ble what a pastor 


ean do) 


7. ROTARY SYSTEM FOR CHURCH OFFICERS 





ee et et es es es — _ 


[ ] Remittance herewith 


{ ] Charge to 








The Presbyterian Outlook, 9-13-48 ORDER TODAY 
403 E. Franklin Street, 5c each 
Richmond 19, Virginia 

For the enclosed $........ please send the 100 for 1 
pamphlets listed here as numbereé above. (One each of all OUTLOOK 
, Benue “Beas By ase pais = cess : REPRINTS 50c) 
Sere ae heres ; OR one of all your re- Send these pamphlets in let- 
ee ters. 
CONE shes os cei aise Junta eae eee Vela ote wiaee ince ate Place them in bulletins. 
OR Pe ee ere er etre eee ame 


Send to young people away 
from home. 


Distribute after (or before) 
a sermon. 





Distribute to homes. 
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EDITORIAL 


Objective for Rally Day 

“There is a great number of persons 
who discern our present drift away from 
our own world, who are in an agony 
over it, who are ready for an unmuted 
gospel, and who long for nothing so 
much as to have part in a church which 
is truly a spiritual home for all sorts 
and conditions of men.” 





These words from the conclusion of 
the Re-Study of Religious Education 
(OUTLOOK, July 19) should be burned 
not only into the doorposts of every 
Southern Presbyterian church but into 
the consciousness of every Southern 
Presbyterian member as we approach 
this year’s Rally season. 

The 40 people who made the Re-Study 
are not the only persons who know this 
conclusion to be valid. Every pastor 
knows it either from his contacts with 
fine-spirited, intelligent men and women 
who look wistfully toward the church 
from the outside or from the oft-re- 
peated hopes of those within the church 
who not only see higher heights for it 
to attain but are earnestly praying and 
working toward them. 

Look at some of the significant phrases 
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in the quoted paragraph: “our present 
drift away from our own world”’; ‘‘ready 
for an unmuted gospel’’; “long... to 
have a part”; ‘fa church which is truly 
a spiritual home”’; ‘‘all sorts and condi- 
tions of men.” 

The leadership of any congregation, 
looking at those prayers, for that is what 
they are, will find a challenge to their 
present program and to their area of 
concern such as most have never faced 
before. A Rally season which would 
lead us on to relate our faith with mean- 
ing to the world about us; to proclaim 
and to demonstrate a full gospel; to give 
men, women and young people a chance 
to belong to and participate in significant 
Christian activities; to provide a home 


. and a fellowship in which Christian 


spirits are produced; and to do all this 
not simply for a particular kind of ‘‘ac- 
ceptable” people but for all kinds who 
make up the community—this would be 
the church of our dreams. Is it impos- 
It may be difficult, but to those 
who catch the vision and are willing to 
pay the price it will be given. It will be 
easier to have a banner offering and a 
record-breaking attendance. But then, 
we’ve done that before, and many others, 
hundreds of others, will be doing 
ee 


sible? 


Capitalism and Communism 


The most widely quoted and mis- 
quoted statements which will come from 
the Amsterdam meeting of the World 
Council wili doubtless have to do with 
the report discussing the failures of 
capitalism and communism. While it 
is customary to berate communism and 
to think nothing of it, we have not 
heard or seen much in these latter years 
which indicates that capitalism is other 
than a perfect system. Now, for the 
Christian ccnscience to bracket capital- 
ism with communism in saying that 
both fall short, is, in the minds of many, 
to equate the two economic systems. 

According to reports which we have 
seen, the systems are not said to be 
equally bad. Rather, efforts are made 
to point out where each falls short of 
the Christian standard. The members 
of the conference, as they “received” 
the report, were not voting for a sys- 
tem under which they would prefer to 
live. Perhaps the best thing they were 
doing was to remind us that there is no 
single “‘Christian’’ system which the 
church must espouse; that all systems 
are under the judgment of God; and 
that all alike have a responsibility to 
him. Capitalism no less than commun- 
ism. It will be a fearful day if we 
ever come to the time when the systems 
which the minds of men have devised 
become so sacrosanct that we cannot 
subject them to the mind and spirit of 
Christ. 


LATER NOTE: The fact that the 
Assembly, in a reconsideration of the 
capitalism-communism statement, modi- 
fied its language by inserting ‘“‘laissez- 
faire’ before capitalism takes away 
much of the ground for criticism. That 
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is, it lets us out since our system of 
capitalism is subjected to many govern. 
ment controls. In this connection the 
book review on Christianity and Prop- 
erty, p. 15, will be found interesting, 


Freedom of Speech 

In some sections traditional South- 
ern courtesy has suffered a severe set- 
back with the throwing of tomatoes and 
eggs at Henry Wallace on his campaign 
tour. All this is regrettable from every 
point of view. 

In most localities the conduct of the 
people, and particularly of the law en- 
forcement officers, deserves all praise 
as a man with whom the community was 
in violent emotional disagreement was 
protected in his right to say what was 
unpleasant to hear. And yet, have we 
come to the point in our so-called de- 
mocracy where we must praise men for 
safeguarding our boasted freedoms? 





The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


@Do you agree or disagree with the 
finding of the Religious Education 
Re-Study Committee (OUTLOOK, 
July 19, p. 10) that the hotter an 
issue is in our communities, the more 
are we inclined to insist that such an 
issue does not exist? 











JOHN H. MARION, 
of Christian Relations, Presbyterian 
Church, US—-I agree. Denying Negroes 
many rights, we say, ‘““‘But remember, we 
love you, so there’s no problem at all.” 
Any wonder Negroes say, ‘‘Beg pardon?” 


JR., Director 


CHARLES M. PRATT, Minister, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.—I think we are more forth- 
right defenders of status quos as sacred 
than we are negative escapists: eco- 
nomic privilege, righteous war, caste 
and racial prejudices. 


NEIL O. DAVIS, Lee County Bulletin, 
Auburn, Ala.—I agree. It’s a good 
thing all institutions do not do as the 
church does—pretend tha issue doesn’t 
exist. If they did, we’d have no respon- 
sible leadership. Why do not church 
people ask themselves, “Did Christ run 
away from every controversial issue that 
came along? Or did he take his stand 
and fight?” 





@EDITORS’ NOTE—Readers will be 
interested in our experience with this 
question. We are not sure whether it 
indicates that the question itself is 4 
“hot” one or whether we simply encoun- 
tered vacation complications. Anyway, 
here’s the story. The question was sub- 
mitted first to eleven men and women 
scattered over the church. One replied. 
Three weeks later it was submitted to 
thirteen others. Two replied. We are 
not sure what this signifies, if anything. 
Would readers like to comment on the 
Inquiring Reporter’s question or on the 
replies given above? We are hopeful. 
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CONVERSATION IN ANTIOCH 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








The Holy Spirit said, Set apart for 
me Barnabas and Saul, for the work to 
which I have called them.—aActs 13:2. 


Antioch was like our own? If so, 

we may imagine two sample mem- 
bers discussing the latest turn of events. 
We venture to give them names: Ana 
Bainon and Kata Bainon, or Ann and 
Kate for short. 

Kate: Well, of all things. Imagine 
Barnabas and Saul leaving us already. 
Why, they’ve hardly got started. 

Ann: I know, but they’ve shown what 
they can do. A year or so ago nobody 
knew anything about Saul, anything 
good I mean, and Barnabas was going 
around in his good-hearted way but not 
getting very far. It took the two of 
them to make a team, and you know 
very well what they’ve done for our 
church. 

Kate: That’s just it. They have 
worked us up to the point where we are 
the strongest church in this part of 
Syria, and now they drop us. I say it’s 
not fair. 

Ann: But think what they can do for 
other churches! 

Kate: What other churches? They 
tell me they are going out where no 
Christian people ever were before. How 
do we know they can do any good out 
there? Those Romans are barbarians, 
always were. We had a civilization here 
before Rome was heard of. Besides, the 
Romans have their own gods, and plenty 
of them. And quite happy with them, 
too. Why should Saul and Barnabas 
streak off there upsetting people who 
are contented with the religion they 
have? 

Ann: Well, but what did we have here 
in Antioch? We certainly had a gay lot 
of religions, and I suppose the Chris- 
tians down at Jerusalem could have been 
excused if they had thought we were 
happy enough. But then came those 
refugees who began to talk to us about 
Jesus . . and we knew we were not 
happy as we were. 

Kate: Oh, that’s different. We are a 
higher grade of people than the kind of 
people Barnabas and Saul are going to 
try to convert. It may sound conceited, 
but I do think we were more worth con- 
verting. We are the best people of the 
Empire, every one in Antioch knows 
that, and naturally the best people take 
to the best religion, 

Ann: [| don’t feel sure that you under- 
stand your religion. It isn’t like some 
of these Roman religions, a cult for aris- 
tocrats, or like some of the Mysteries, 
something that only a few elevated 
spirits can understand. Our religion is 
for everybody, and I sav Saul and Bar- 
Nabas are just being logical when they 
try to take it to everybody. 


D’ YOU SUPPOSE the church at 


Kate: But they can’t, no matter how 
hard they try. How many people do you 
suppose they can reach in a year? Look 
at the crowds of heathen in Antioch yet. 
Why don’t they stay here and work on 
the home folks? Why do they turn their 
backs on the need at home? 

Ann: Now look—not every one can 
go off like those two. They are able to 
go and most of us are not. [ think 
Christ ought to be introduced to the 
whole world, even if you want him kept 
for a kind of municipal deity of Antioch. 
But I can’t go, I have my husband and 
all the children. You can‘t either, you 
never could stand foreign cooking or for- 
eigners either. But Barnabas is foot- 
loose, and Mark’s mother has means, and 
Saul has a trade that can keep all three 
of them going, and none of them has 
any family to speak of. Most of us can’t 
go, and most of those who can, either 
don’t see it at all or can think up good 
reasons for not going. I say, let those 
go who feel called to go. 

Kate: Oh, calls! How do you know 
they have a call? How do you know 
they aren’t just restless? They were 
called here, or they thought they were; 
now they say they are called to dear 
knows where—anywhere but here. I 
still say it isn’t right to take our best 
preachers out of our metropolitan pulpit 
and bury them off in Pisidia or some of 
those wild places. Bandits will get them, 
or they will die of fevers. They are 
throwing themselves away, when they 
might just as well stay here where they 
are wanted. They’ve made a place for 
themselves and I can’t see why they 
should up and leave us. 

Ann: But Kate, suppose we sent out 
the people we don’t want? According 
to your view, it’s going to be a hard 
job converting the Roman Empire, or 
any one of importance in it. I must ad- 
mit Saul and Barnabas have more faith 
than I have. But if they are going to 
try it, then I stand with the church here, 
I want them to go and I want them to go 
with our blessing. They are the best 
we have, and I am glad of it. They are 
our representatives, you know, and for 
my part I am happy to be represented 
by men who are already successful, not 
by somebody or other we’d just as soon 
be rid of. 

Kate: But it’s a shame to stop just 
when they are beginning great careers 
here. 

Ann: I still wonder if you understand 
what it’s all about. What these men are 
doing is not a career, but a_ service. 
There are hundreds of people here in this 
city who can tell the story of Jesus. But 
out yonder where they are going there 
aren’t a dozen people yet, so far as we 
know, who have even heard of Jesus. 
And Saul and Barnabas can tell that 
story, can show its meaning, can bring 


men to love Him, better than any one 
I know. I suspect if it came to a career, 
Saul should never have left the Sanhe- 
drin and Barnabas should have stayed 
in the real estate business. If they stay 
here, their careers may be big but the 
Kingdom of God will be weak. If they 
go, their careers may be cut off (though 
I doubt it), but the Kingdom will come 
nearer. We shall miss them, and sorely; 
but we haven’t lost them, we have only 
lent them to God. And the heavier the 
heartache, the higher the hope. 





We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 








32. S. K. EMURIAN 

One of the reasons why Presbyte- 
rians believe that their church is nearest 
the New Testament Church in form of 
government and belief is that the two 
oldest groups known to Evangelical 
Christianity, the Nestorians of the Near 
East and the Waldensians of Italy, feel 
themselves closest to the Presbyterian 
Church, and become members of it when 
they migrate to the United States. One 
of these men who has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the life of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States is 
Sisag Krikor Emurian now serving the 
Oakdale Farms Presbyterian Church of 
Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Emurian is a native of Moonji- 
soon, Caesaria, Turkey, who came to 
America fifty years ago. He took his 
college and seminary training at Oberlin 
in Ohio, and married Grace Jenanyan, 
the daughter of an Armenian mission- 
ary-educator. He is the senior member 
of Norfolk Presbytery, having served 
churches within the bounds of the pres- 
bytery for more than thirty years. His 
first pastorate in the presbytery was at 
the Park Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of Norfolk. Later he served the presby- 
tery as an evangelist, organizing the 
churches at Zuni and Boaz, and several 
of the churches in the city of Norfolk. 

One of the great contributions of S. 
K. Emurian’s ministry has been in the 
field of sacred music. As a composer, 
his hymns are sung far and wide. His 
sacred solos, including ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer,” have brought him well deserved 
recognition and he has composed an ora- 
torio based upon the text of the Shorter 
Catechism. He pioneered in the field of 
radio as a gospel singer. His son, Er- 
nest, a Presbyterian-trained Methodist 
minister, follows in his steps and has 
published several books on hymnology. 

At the age of 74 he is active and vig- 
orous and is pioneering in a new field 
at Oakdale Farms which holds promise 
of developing into a strong self-support- 
ing church. ‘‘We Presbyterians” are 
grateful to God for the gift of men like 
Ss. K. Emurian, who like stars in the 
firmament of his service, have come to 
us from out of the East. 
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MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Presbyterian. Founded 
1866. Fully accredited academie work 
first two years of college. Outstanding 
departments in music and business. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Residence for wo- 
men and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. Catalog P. 


John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 





BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


At this date has room in its dor- 
mitories for a few well prepared 
students. 

Fully accredited college for women. 

Courses leading to B. A. and B. M. 
Degrees. 

Modern plant; ideally located in pro- 
gressive and cultured southern 
city. Total cost for session $652. 

Session opens Sept. 9. Wire or phone 
for reservation. 

G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
Jackson, Miss. 
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Order of the Celtic Cross 


By RALPH C. McAFEE* 


OUR OF OUR young people 
reached their decisions to enter 
full time Christian service at 
about the same time. To bind them to- 
gether and to give us an organization, 
to membership in which other young 
people might aspire, we organized the 
Covenant Chapter of the Order of the 
Celtic Cross, a national order already 
set up by the Board of Education. 
Our experience leads me to believe 
that we wiil permanently follow this 
procedure: 


1. When a young person in our 
church, being at least sixteen years of 
age, (sixteen is the minimum age recog- 
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adequate provision.”’ 


A check today. 


Wade H. Boggs, Secretary 





Nothing Pays Better 
than keeping faith and practicing justice 


Our church is pledged to care adequately for its aged and disabled 
Every dictate of justice, of loyalty and of obedience 


to the revealed will of God enforce this obligation on all Presby- 


To meet more adequately the need in this period of decreasing 
income in invested funds and of increasing cost of living, the General 
Assembly asks you ‘‘to add to the Prior Service Fund, so that our 


retired ministers, and those soon to be retired may receive more 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


410 Urban Building Louisville 2, Ky. 


A legacy in your will. 


Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 


nized by the national order) decides for 
full time Christian service he shall write 
a letter to the Session stating his mind, 
explaining his intentions and asking to 
be received into the Covenant Chapter; 

2. Session’s Committee on Spiritual 
Life shall confer with the applicant re. 
garding the validity of the decision. If 
the committee shall be satisfied, ar- 
rangements shall be made for the ap- 
plicant to appear before Session; 

3. Session shall examine the applicant 
in person as to his sincerity and as to 
his motives; after being satisfied Ses- 
sion shall admit him to membership ; 

4. After admission, by vote of Session, 
to the Covenant Chapter, he shall ap- 
pear before the congregation on Sunday 
morning to receive the emblem of the 
order (available from the Board of Edu- 
cation and presented to him with the 
compliments of our Session). Following 
this presentation, he shall kneel at the 
altar while a prayer of dedication is of- 
fered, the congregation standing; the 
ministers, the clerk of Session, and a 
few other officers forming a half-circle 
around the kneeling applicant. 


Beside our missionary map of the 
world which hangs in the south hall 
we have one picture frame containing 
the photographs of our three mission- 
aries; another frame containing the 
photographs of the three Covenant boys 
who have gone into the ministry; and 
a third frame containing the photo- 
graphs of the four members of Covenant 
who have been accepted into the Cove- 
nant Chapter of the Order of the Celtic 
Cross. A fourth frame is soon to be 
hung which will contain the photo- 
graphs of two other young people who 
are in the process of gaining member- 
ship. 

This Covenant Chapter of the na- 
tional order, together with the inci- 
dental features described above, has 
given us a handle which is exceedingly 
helpful in the enlistment of young peo- 
ple in full time Christian service. Who- 
ever conceived the idea of the National 
Order of the Celtic Cross deserves 
hearty congratulations. 


THE COVENANT CHAPTER — 
OF THE 
ORDER OF THE CELTIC CROSS 


NAME 
The Covenant Chapter of the above 
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order shall be named: “The Covenant 
Chapter of the Order of the Celtic 


Cross.” 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of said chapter shall be 
to unite in fellowship all members of 
the Church of the Covenant in Erie, 
pennsylvania, who have purposed in 
their hearts to dedicate their lives to 
full-time Christian service. 


FUNCTION 


In general, the function of said chap- 
ter shall be to aid and encourage others 
to make commitment of their lives to 
full-time Christian service. 


MEMBERSHIP 


There shall be two classes of mem- 
pers, associate and active. Associate 
members shall be those former members 
of the Church of the Covenant or of 
the Covenant staff who continue in full- 
time Christian service. Active member- 
ship shall include the staff of the church 
and those who have met the following 
qualifications: 

1. All candidates must be members of 
the Church of the Covenant, the mini- 
mum age being sixteen; 

2. All candidates must signify their 
intention of full-time Christian service 
by submitting a statement in writing 
to this effect; 

8. All candidates must be approved by 
the Session; 

Charter members shall be those who 
have met the conditions by or before 
Sunday, December 29, 1946. 


EMBLEM 


The emblem shall be the Celtic Cross. 
It is the ancient symbol of the British 
Christianity we inherit. Originally 
wrought in stone or oak, this cross 
bears witness to a sturdy faith. In the 
cross itself, there is always the token 
of Christ’s redemption of mankind— 
the central fact in our belief. The cir- 
cle, endless, stands traditionally for 
eternity; the cross is for all time. As 
the crown, also, this circle about the 
cross means victory; the sacrifice of 
Christ was not defeat, but triumph. 
Lastly, the circle suggests the world 
globe itself: the universality of the cross 
everywhere. This three-part symbol- 
ism appears in the Celtic Cross benedic- 
tion which concludes the Service of 
Consecration: 


Now may the cross redeem me, 

God’s endless love surround me, 

Christ’s victory .embolden me, 

His spirit speak through me to all the 
world. Amen. 


Established December 3, 1946, 
By action of the Session, Church of 
the Covenant, Erie, Pa. 


AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
~ of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
ay. 

For information and catalog, write 
Celonel Chas. S. Roller, Jr.. Principal. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


PJC Gets Valuable Addition 
From War Assets Administration 
Presbyterian Junior College at Max- 
ton, N. C., has received a deed from the 
War Assets Administration to 259 acres 
of land with buildings on it used by the 
Laurinburg-Maxton Army Air Base dur- 
ing the war. New faculty members at 
PJC include: R. L. Wharton, Spanish; 
‘J. R. Edmundson, Business Administra- 
tion; Miroslaw Simonis, German and 
Russian; Gladys B. Skinner, librarian. 
At the formal opening of the college 
September 10 the address will be made 
by W. B. Heyward of the Raeford, N. 
C., church. 





Louisville Seminary Student 
Body to Be Increased by 50% 
Forty or more new students from 12 
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states and three foreign countries wi 
register at Louisville Presbyterian Sem}. 
nary September 14, increasing the size 
of the student body by fifty per cent, 
Opening address will be made by Presj. 
dent Frank H. Caldwell, who returns 
from his sabbatic leave of absence. At 
the same time W. A. Benfield, Jr., wil] 
be installed as vice-president of the 
seminary. On the first Monday of the 
term students and faculty go to the 
YMCA camp at Otter Creek for a two. 
day retreat. 


N. C. Fellowship Group 
Conducts Work Camp 

The 135-year-old Caldwell home near 
St. Pauls, N. C., was the site of the 
first work camp sponsored by the West- 
minster Fellowship of North Carolina 
during six weeks of the past summer. 
Here 14 or more college students and 
their leaders found jobs to do at three 
outposts of the local Presbyterian 
church, at the Carolina Union and at 
Hall’s chapel for Negroes. They car- 
pentered, painted, cleaned up around 
churches, worked in tobacco fields, or- 
ganized recreation programs, taught 
classes, led vesper programs—and 
worked on their own points-of-view 
through devotional periods; study, dis- 
cussion groups, quiet times and the give 
and take of the fellowship they de- 
veloped. Sara Little, assistant director 
of religious education for the synod, was 
one of the leaders along with Louise 
Maxwell, student worker at the Wo- 
man’s College of the University of N. 
C.; Beate Berwin, Greensboro and Ben- 
net College professor; and Cy Johnson 
director of the N. C. Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation. George Worth, 
Aberdeen, president of the Westminster 
Fellowship of the synod, was one of the 
students in the project. 


Henry Sydnor Goes to 
Austin College Position 

Henry M. Sydnor, who has been su- 
perintendent of schools for Jefferson 
County at Charles Town, W. Va., has 
accepted the post of professor of history 
and director of the Westminster Fellow- 
ship at Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 


Recordings Made by 
Southwestern Singers 

The Southwestern Singers, directed by 
Burnet C. Tuthill, have completed re- 
cording an album of selections from 
their reportory of choral music. In it 
are three 12-inch records by the 65 
choristers. College music libraries have 
been given first chance at the albums and 
it is reported that the first pressing has 
already ben sold out. 
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The Town Clerk at Ephesus 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


FOR SEPTEMBER 19 


Acts 19:23-41 


The town clerk at Ephesus. We don’t 
even know his name, yet single-handed 
he dispersed a mob, and calmed a 
hysterical people by a quiet appeal to 
reason. We need such men today. 


I. The City 


The city of Ephesus, which Paul 
yisited on his third missionary journey, 
ranked after Rome, Alexandria and An- 
tiocch as the fourth city in the empire, 
and was the capital of Asia, which was 
the empire’s richest and most populous 
province. It was a lively seaport at the 
mouth of the river Cayuster, on the 
main route that traversed the Roman 
Empire, and an outlet for all the rich 
commerce of the East. It was proud 
of its library, its baths, its stadium, 
and its magnificent open-air theatre, 
which seated 24,500 people, and was 
one of the largest in the ancient world. 
But its chief glory was its temple to 
Artemis (called-Diana by the Romans), 
which was regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the ancient world. Enor- 
mous in size, built of marble and ivory, 
cyprus and cedar (there were more than 
a hundred huge marble columns and 
the roof was covered with large marble 
tiles), adorned with priceless works of 
art by some of the world’s greatest 
artists, it had been more than two hun- 
ired years in building and attracted 
hordes of visitors from all over the 
world, 

They came not only to gaze and to 
worship, but also to enjoy the dubious 
pleasures which it provided. (As in all 
fertility cults, prostitution was carried 
on under the sanction of religion.) 
Fugitives fled to it for safety. Rich 
men deposited their money in its cof- 
fers for safe keeping. Business men, 
tities and kings borrowed money from 
it for their needs. An army of priests 
and their helpers, both men and women, 
including scores of temple prostitutes, 
belonged to it; and the majority of 
Ephesians gained support from it in 
one way or another. 

Inside the temple was an image to 
the goddess Diana which was said to 
have fallen from heaven. Little models 
of the central shine with a replica of 
this image were made by the silver 
merchants and sold for souvenirs to 
visitors. In no other city where Paul 
labored was a heathen cult so well or- 
ganized, active and powerful, so inter- 
twined with the wealth and power of 
the city. 


Il. A Preacher 


How could Paul win a city like this 
for Jesus Christ? There were no mis- 


sionary societies to support him, as we 
have now, so he had to earn his own 
living. Fortunately, he knew how to 
make cloth for tents and could get a 
job wherever he went. Every day dur- 
ing his three-year stay in Ephesus he 
toiled at the loom from daybreak or 
before until late afternoon. The rest 


‘of the day, which the Greeks devoted 


to relaxation, athletics, the theater and 
the like, were spent by Paul in preach- 
ing, teaching, talking with inquirers, 
counselling with church members, and 
discussing the various problems of the 
church. After he was forced out of the 
synagogue, Paul rented a lecture hall 
of a private school conducted by a man 
named Tyrannus. This hall became the 
headquarters of the church. People 
came here from all parts of Asia, and 
gradually, under Paul’s directions, the 
gospel spread throughout the province. 


He also found time to heal the sick 
Luke tells us that in Ephesus, ‘‘God did 
extraordinary miracles by the hands of 
Paul, so that handkerchiefs or aprons 
were carried away from his body to the 
sick, and diseases left them and the 
evil spirits came out of them” (19:11). 
Some of the strolling exorcists who went 
from city to city healing people and 
casting out demons, when they saw the 
wonderful cures which Paul performed, 
decided that there must be some sin- 
gular potency in the name of Jesus 
and began to weave it into their charms. 

One day seven brothers, sons of a 
Jewish high priest named Sceva, tried 
it on a demoniac with disastrous re- 
sults. The spirit said, “Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know, but who are you?” 
And the man jumped on them, tore their 
clothes off them, and pounded them 
until they ran for their lives. 


The story spread through the city and 
people were wonderfully impressed. The 
result was that scores of people came 
into the church and many of the Chris- 
tian people who had continued to prac- 
tice magical arts in spite of their bap- 
tism brought the incantations which 
they had purchased and burned them, 
so that others might not be tempted to 
use them, before a great crowd which 
gathered to see the sight. When they 
counted up the cost of the charms 
which had been destroyed they found 
that it amounted to about $1,500 in our 
money. 


Paul met opposition in Ephesus as 
he had in every other place he had been. 
Only here there was more of it. He 
was forced to leave the synagogue after 
a stay of only three months (Acts 
19:8-9).eHis enemies still did not leave 
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him alone. Paul reminds the Ephesian 
elders, some time later, of the ‘“‘trials 
which befell me through the plot of 
the Jews” (29:19). Writing to the 
Corinthians from Ephesus toward the 
end of his stay, he said, “I will stay in 
Ephesus until Pentecost, for a wide door 
for effective work has been opened to 
me and there are many adversaries” 
(I Cor. 16:9), and earlier in the same 
epistle he tells us that he had fought 
with beasts in Ephesus (15:23). Wedo 
not know whether this means that Paul 
was actually forced to fight for his life 
in the arena, or whether he had to con- 
tend with men as fierce as animals and 
as ready to tear him to pieces. But his 
language in I Cor. 4:$-13 makes it clear 
that he underwent much more than 
we are told. Just as men doomed to die 
in the arena, so, says Paul, “God has 
exhibited us . . like men sentenced 
to death . . we have become a spec- 
tacle to the world . in disrepute 

- we hunger and thirst, we are ill 
clad and buffeted and homeless, and 
we labor, working with our own hands. 
When reviled, we bless; when perse- 
cuted, we endure, when slandered, we 
try to conciliate; we have become, and 
are now, as the refuse of the world, the 
offscouring of all things.” 


Il. 


Luke describes only one scene out 
of many, the riot stirred up by a silver- 
smith named Demetrius. The Chris- 
tians were growing in numbers. The 
demand for the silver shrines of Diana 
was suffering a coresponding decrease. 
Demetrius was concerned about his 
business. He called together his fellow- 
craftsmen, and with the skill of a dema- 
gogue played on the chords of economic 
interests, of religion and of patriotism. 
He wasted no time in getting to the 
heart of the matter. ‘‘Men,” he said, 
“vou know that from this business we 
have our wealth (here he appealed to 
their economic interests, one of the most 
sensitive areas in the life of us all). 
And you see and hear that not only at 
Ephesus but almost throughout all Asia, 
this Paul, ‘‘Demetrius spat out the word 
contemptuously (as indicated by the 
Greek), ‘‘this Paul has persuaded and 
turned away a considerable number of 
people, saying that gods made with 
hands are not gods (here he appealed 
to their religious loyalty). And there 
is danger not only that this trade of 
ours may come into disrepute (his pri- 
mary concern), but also that the temple 
of the great goddess Artemis may count 
for nothing, and that she may even be 
deposed from her magnificence, she 
whom all Asia and the world worship 
(here he appealed to their patriotism). 


IV. The Mob 


His hearers rose up in wrath and cried 
out, saying, “Great is Artemis of the 
Ephesians.” At the outset Demetrius 
had not hesitated to appeal to their own 
financial interests, but as usual, when 
the case is carried to the populace, the 
private economic interests were care- 


Vested Interests 
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fully hidden. The religious motive, 
more likely to appeal to the popular 
mind, but with which the economic in- 
terest was inseparably intertwined, was 
brought to the fore. 

So the city was filled with confusion, 
excited, hysterical, stirred to a frenzy, 
angry, fearful, not understanding very 
clearly what it was all about, or with 
any idea of what should be done. The 
ring leaders, however, knew what they 
wanted to accomplish. They were out 
to get Paul. Fortunately, they were 
unable to find him, but they seized two 
of his companions, Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus, and started with them to the 
theater, dragging them, it may be by 
the heels. The news spread and the 
whole city seemed to converge on this 
spot. 

When Paul heard what was up, he 
started after them, determined to save 
his friends, and to defend his cause. 
“But the disciples would not let him’”’— 
it sounds as though they held him back 
by physical force. Some of the Asiarchs, 
rich men who could afford to hold the 
rather honorary position of representa- 
tives of the Roman empire in the 
provinces, and one of whose chief func- 
tions was to pay for the annual games, 
to push emperor worship, and in other 
ways to attract crowds to the city, were 
his friends. They sent word to him 
that it would be very unwise for him 
to show himself. The mob was in an 
ugly mood, and his presence would only 
inflame them. 

The assembly in the theater was in 
confusion, some crying one thing, and 
some another. ‘‘The most of them did 
not know why they had come to- 
gether,” says Luke. Like all mobs, 
some no doubt came out of curiosity, 
some because they were caught up in 
the excitement, some because the ap- 
peal to religious prejudice had stirred 
their passions, some because they were 
hoodlums, looking for a chance to loot. 
As Robt. S. MacArthur has said, “A 
mob has no brains to think, no breast 
to feel, and no reason to judge between 
right and wrong.” 

Jews in the crowd evidently feared 
that the mood might take an anti- 
Semitic turn. And no doubt there was 
danger of that. There were men in the 
crowd who were trying to turn the mob 
against Paul and his companions. And 
Paul was a Jew. That was quite 
enough to arouse the slumbering preju- 
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dice of the populace against an always 
unpopular minority. That is the way 
race riots are instigated now. It is the 
way anti-Semitism continues to spread. 
And so the Jews put Alexander forward 
as their champion, doubtless to disclaim 
for himself and his fellow-Jews any sym- 
pathy with Paul’s preaching. But the 
mob refused to listen to him—because 
he was a Jew. Human nature still works 
that way. We get terribly stirred up 
about Communists or Catholics, Negroes 
or Jews, Modernists or Fundamentalists, 
maybe the Federal Council or Northern 
Presbyterians; we credit all the rumors, 
and unsubstantiated charges, but we 
don’t stop to investigate. We listen to 
the prosecution, but shut our ears to 
the defense. The mob in Ephesus pro- 


ceeded to hypotize itself by shouting’ 


over and over agair its slogan, ‘‘Great 
is Artemis of the Ephesians.’’ (What 
is our slogan? Notice how the hate- 
mongers reiterate and reiterate certain 
emotion-arousing, thought-suppressing 
formulas, which come to be accepted as 
axioms merely because of their constant 
reiteration. ) 


V. A Courageous Official 


The man who finally succeeded in 
quieting the mob was the town clerk. 
The term is misleading. He was not 
a minor official, but the city’s most in- 
fluential magistrate. ‘Actually Rome 
ruled in Ephesus, but she ruled through 
the old forms of the once free city- 
state, and the town clerk was the official 
through whom she transmitted her de- 
erees. He alone, with the consent or 
at the command of the Roman govern- 
ment, could convoke the assembly of 
the people which was nominally the rul- 
ing body of the little republic. If Rome 
used him as the means of making her 
will known to the Ephesians, he was also 
the mouthpiece of the Ephesians in deal- 
ing with Rome. Thus he was the chief 
citizen of Ephesus. Others might bear 
more pretentious titles (the Asiarchs of 
19:31 are examples), but in actual prac- 
tice he held the real power.” (Tarbell’s 
Teachers’ Guide.) 


The town clerk in this case seems 
to have been a man of sound common 
sense and of great practical wisdom. 
He watched for the psychological mo- 
ment, when the crowd had howled it- 
self hoarse, and there was a slight lull 
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in the confusion, and succeeded in get. 
ting its attention. He waited till they 
were quiet, spoke without heat, and ap- 
pealed to their reason. He pointed out 
first, that the prestige of Ephesus ang 
of the great goddess Artemis wag not 
in any real danger. Any sensible man, 
any man who would think for a moment 
would realize that that was true. See. 
ond, there was no real case against the 
men whom they had seized. There was 
no proof that they were either sacri. 
legious or blasphemers. Third, if Deme. 
trius and his fellow craftsmen (thus the 
town clerk brings the real issue to the 
fore) have any charge to bring against 
Paul and his friends should bring it 
before a court where the case can be 
tried on its merits. Fourth, there was 
danger in their present course of action, 
Rome might call them to account for 
their unlawful action. And so slowly, 
gradually, through the skill and the 
courage (it is not easy, or always safe 
to reason with a mob) of One level 
headed man the mob became an orderly, 
soberminded, responsible assembly; the 
spell of the spellbinders was broken. 
“And when he had said this, he dis- 
missed the assembly.” 


To Consider 


How are mobs formed today? By 
demagogues, by agitators, by hate 
mongers, by hooded orders like the Ku 


Klux Klan, by hysterical men and 
women, by secret financial interests, 
by subversive organizations? Is it only 


a mob that allows passions to sway 
rather than reason? Can newspapers, 
radios, campaign orators, playing on a 
people’s fears, committee hearings in 
Washington that allow unsubstantiated 
charges to be circulated throughout the 
nation, accomplish the same result for 
a whole people? 

Are we in danger today of growing 
hysterical (led by our emotions rather 
than by our reason) over the fear of 
Russia, or communism within our 
bounds, about the Negroes or the Jews, 
about civil rights or states’ rights; 
about modernism or fundamentalism? 
Are our politicians, our editors, our 
preachers appealing to our prejudices, 
our emotions, or our reasons? Do they 
furnish light or heat? 

What do you suppose the town clerk 
of Ephesus would say to the American 
people about any of these explosive 
issues on which there is now so much 
feeling? Could his four points be ap- 
plied to any of our current debates? 
What would he think, for example, 
about committee hearings in Wash- 
ington which allow unsubstantiated 
charges offered by irresponsible persons 
to be broadcast against any Americal 
citizen who has no opportunity to de- 
fend himself by tested legal procedure? 

What should be our attitude as in- 
dividuals in regard to these emotional 
issues where it is so hard for men to 
be reasonable? Toward men, against 
whom charges are brought, who have 
not been heard in their own defense? 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE OLDEST CHRISTIAN HYMN- 
BOOK. By Michael MarYosip. Gres- 
ham’s, Temple, Texas. 1948. 93 pp. 

The discovery in 1909 of the earliest 
known hymnbook of Christianity, the 
Odes of Solomon, was an event of prime 
importance. Likewise the provision of 
a popular American edition of the text 
by Dr. MarYosip, Presbyterian minister 
of Temple, Texas, is an occurence to 
be welcomed. 

This little volume contains the trans- 
lation of the complete Odes of Solomon, 
prefaced by an extensive introduction 
dealing with interesting facts concerning 
the discovery of the Odes by Dr. Rendel 
Harris on the banks of the Tigris river, 
their probable date (around the close of 
the first century), their poetry and the- 
ology, and the problems of their transla- 
tion, This introduction is a condensa- 
tion of a series of lectures delivered by 
the author at Austin Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Dr. MarYosip has brought unusual ap- 
preciation and insight to this study of 
this ancient hymnal of his native land 
and tongue. These hymns will be of 
interest to the student of theology and 
ecclesiastical history because they con- 
tain doctrines harmonious with those of 
the Council of Nicaea though the hymnal 
antedates the Council by several cen- 
turies. All Christian readers would re- 
spond to the amazing joy which infuses 
every line of the hymns. As Dr. Harris 
wrote, “And what a lovely book it is! 
Utterly radiant with the faith, hope, and 
love; Shot through and through with 
what the New Testament calls the Joy 
of the Lord.”’ 





JAMES R. SYDNOR. 
Richmond, Va. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROPERTY. 
Edited by Joseph F. Fletcher. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 220 pages. 
$2.50. 


The first two chapters describe the 
teaching of the Bible in regard to prop- 
eriy, the next four the development of 
the church’s thought on the subject, 
while the last two subject our modern 
conception of property, and especially 
capitalism, to searching criticism in the 
light of the Christian gospel. Seven out 
of the eight contributors are scholars of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Biblical principles are set forth 
clearly and helpfully. As the first wri- 
ter points out, ‘‘To state these princi- 
ples is relatively easy, to find their ap- 
Plicaticn to the ‘actions, customs, and 
institutions’ of our own time is the diffi- 
cult tusk of the modern prophet.” 

There is much in the history of the 
church’s thought on property to cause 
Teflection. Thus: ‘“‘Though accepting 
(private) property as a part of our 
life in the present order, the Fathers 
of the church see it in a background of 
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God’s original creation of the goods of 
this world as a common gift to all his 
children. In the monastic insti- 
tution the church attempted to construct 
the life of Christian communities on a 
basis as close as possible, in this re- 
spect, to the original purpose of the 
Creator. . . The ideal is summed up 
in Saint Augustine’s combination of the 
relevant texts from The Acts, ‘They had 
all things common . . and distribu- 
tion was made unto each, according as 
anyone had need.’” The religious so- 
cieties of the Middle Ages witnessed to 
the fact that the “private use-right 
of property was not necessary to social 
well-being.” ‘‘The Reformers believed 
in private property. But ownership as 
they understood it, is never the exclu- 
sive right of possession. This is what 
differentiates the Reformers’ concep- 
tion of private property from the capi- 
talistic view of it. Indeed, one could 
put the difference sharply by saying that 
according to the Reformation the right 
to use determines the right to possess; 
whereas the capitalist doctrine is that 
the right to possess determines the right 
to use. Rightly understood, possession 
is in order to use; use it not in order 
to possess.”” Modern Anglican thought 
on the question came to a head when 
Sir Richard Acland presented his reso- 
lution to the Malvern Conference ‘“‘con- 
demning the present form of private 
ownership as a stumbling block to a 
Christian way of life.’’ 

As these references indicate the book 
{s weighed on the side of Christian so- 
cialism, and that tendency becomes ex- 
plicit in the two closing chapters, in 
which the authors subject capitalism 
as the actual “religion”? of our modern 
times to a searching criticism from the 
standpoint of “Christian realism.” 
These two chapters should not be read 
by these who think that our present 
economic system is beyond criticism, 
and who only get angry when anyone 
challenges their assumptions. For the 
more mature, they will provide food for 
thought. “The proposal that socializa- 
tion go forward instead of backward, 
that the ‘corporation’ be expanded to 
include the whole community, of labor, 
management, and consumer, is the is- 
sue to be settled in our day,’’ the editor 
concludes. “By the complete social- 
ization of ownership in productive prop- 
erty all the moral conditions of Chris- 
tian ethics could be realized.” 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


DON’T LET YOUR MARRIAGE FAIL. 
John H. Mariano, Council on Marriage 
Relations, Inc., New York. 61 pp. $2.00. 

This booklet is too short to cover 
the ground the author has attempted. 
As a result one gets the impression that 
he is reading a loosely organized se- 
lection of random thoughts. There are 
many good things in the book but there 
are also enough half-truths or psuedo- 
scientific statements to make it of ques- 
tionable value. The author has written 
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other very worthwhile books in his field 
of law as it relates to marriage, but he 
does not seem to be as well qualified 
to write on the psychological aspects of 
marriage success. 

BEATRICE V. (Mrs. J. H.) MARION. 
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MINISTERIAL 
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DEATHS 


John Newton Cunningham, 83, died 
at his home in Norman, Ark., July 30. 
Before his retirement in 1933 he had 
served churches at Nacogdoches and 
Waskom, Texas, and at Junction City, 
Ark, Earlier in his ministry he had 
served both in the Cumberland and in 
the USA Presbyterian churches. 


Reuben R. Cates, pastor of the Robin- 
son Memorial church, Alexander City, 
Ala., died of a heart attack at the 
Russell Hospital in Alexander City, Aug- 
ust 17. 


CHANGES 

Robert King, pastor of the Montreat, 
N. C., church has asked the church to 
join with him in asking Asheville Pres- 
bytery to dissolve the pastoral relation- 
ship. 

C. Lewis Morrison from Columbus, 
Miss., to First church, Prattville, Ala. 

Wallace M. Alston from Druid Hills 
church, Atlanta, Ga., to Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, Decatur, Ga. 

Harry G. Kenney from Jackson, Ga., 
to First church, Swainsboro, Ga. 

J. Cecil Lawrence from St. Pauls, N. 
C., to 1333 Biltmore Drive, Charlotte 7, 
N. C., associate pastor Myers Park 
ehurch. 

R. B, DuPree, formerly at Tamassee, 
S. C., has accepted a call to the High- 
lands, N. C., church. 

Frank McElroy, Jr., from Montreat, 
N. C., to Bureau des Missions Prot- 
estants du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champ-de-Mars, Brussells, Belgium. 

G. G. Williamson from Lansing, W. 
Va., to Seward, Nebraska, Oct. 1. 

Otis C. Brown from Durham, N. C., 
to Route 3, Bristol, Tenn, 

Daniel A. from Kingsport, 
Tenn., to First church, Newport, Tenn. 

W. H. Goodman from Montreat, N. C., 
to Edisto Island, S. C. 


Bowers 
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N. C., to Columbia Seminary, Decatur, 
Ga., for post graduate work. 

W. B. Venable, formerly of Hatties- 
burg, Miss., has become pastor of the 
Chelsea Avenue church, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. R. P. 

Palmer Steele, from Lake Placid, Fla., 
to Brighton, Tenn., Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian church, 

W. P. Grier, Jr., from Doraville, Ga., 
to ARP church, Rock Hill, S. C. 


RETIRED 


Archibald Hugh McArn, who has been 
pastor of the Cheraw, S. C., church since 
January, 1893, has retired from the pas- 
torate. For 48 years Dr. McArn was 
stated clerk of Pee Dee Presbytery. 
Officers of the Cheraw church presented 
him a check for $1,500 on his last Sun- 
day as pastor. A popular story in the 
daily press told of an incident many 
years ago when Dr. McArn’s presbytery 
declined to permit him to accept a call 
elsewhere. He is quoted as saying, “All 
right, then, I’m going to hang up my hat 
and stay.’’ 
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Benevolences Continue Gains 
Five months’ benevolences to the Ag 


sembly’s agencies show continued ip. 
creases through August 31 as follows: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville) $340, 
402; increase, $8,712. From the Pro. 
gram of Progress, $138,746. 

Home Missions (Atlanta) $138,694; 
increase, $28,542. 

Christian Education and Ministerig] 
Relief (Louisville) $78,364; increase, 
$21,776. 

Religious Education and Publication § 
(Richmond) $28,496; increase, $12,579, 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond) $20,838; increase, $5,384. 


Law Dean Heads POAU 


Glenn L. Archer, former dean of 
Washburn University Law School, 
Topeka, Kan., has become executive 
secretary of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State. In accepting the 
post, Dr. Archer declared that ‘‘the wall 
erected by our Founding Fathers to 
separate church and state must remain 
imiact. ...” 
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QUEENS COLLEGE | 


Charlotte 7, N. ©. 
Opening September 20, 1948. A few 


| ~ an - . yAyh * places are available for Boarding Stu- 
© Manufacturers of © dents for this September. 


Bronze 
HONOR ROLLS / 
MEMORIALS 
SCULPTURED 
BAS-RELIEFS 
PLAQUES 
TABLETS 
NAME PLATES 


Sketches Submit- 
ted Immediately 


: 7 a2) 
for Approval ase: <: 
ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & 
ALUMINUM CORP. 
General Office and Factory 


2336 W. Belmont Ave., 
© CHICAGO 18, ILL. Ko) 
Sal 














For information write 


A Liberal Arts College for Women HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 


Offering A. B. and B. 8S. Degrees 








Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 
spiritual values. 

An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 
man lives. 


Charles E. Diehl, President 












































